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ABSTRACT 

This theoretical discussion explores pedagogical 
assumptions of political education in West Germany. Three major 
methodological orientations are discussed: the nor mative-ontological, 
empirical-analytical, and dialectical-historical. The author recounts 
the aims, methods, and basic presuppositions of each of these 
approaches. Topics discussed include what is and what is not learned 
in schools, how teachers might talk about political education, how to 
formulate political and educational ideas theoretically and how to 
conceptualize them, to what degxee theoretical positions can be 
called political, how theories are discussed in political didactics, 
and literature on the discussion of political didactics within West 
Germany. Views of socialist Herbert Karcuse and liberal Karl Popper 
are compared in an attempt to show politics as the concrete 
expression of theories extracted from the humanities and the 
sciences. Remarks on the paper by Cleo Cherryholmes at Michigan State 
University and Klaus Hornung at Padagogische Hochschule, Reutlingen, 
West Germany, are included. German bibliographic sources are cited ir 
the document . (Author/DB) 
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The author teaches at Unlversltat Oldenburg, Ammerland :;r 
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and t*3acher training are his special fields. 

This naner was delivered at a Conference- on Political 
Education in the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
United States. It was held at Indiana University on 
September 15-19, 1975. Planned by Indiana University's 
Social Studies Development Center and co-sponsored by 
the Bundeszentrale flir p'r^litirci;- Bildung, this confermce 
was part of a Comparative Systems Analysis of th^ two 
countries which is being conducted at the Institute of 
German Studies with support from Stiftung Volkswagenwerk. 
This support is gratefully acknowledged. 

CritlcaiL comment on Antonius Holtmann*s paper is offered 
by Cleo H. Cherryholmes, Michigan State University, and 
Klaus Hornung, Padagogische Hochschule Reutlingen. 

German Studies Notes make available to interested persons 
and institutions a variety of research reports and working 
papers produced as part of this Comparative Project. Other 
topics include recent sociopolitical and socioeconomic 
questions, problems of fiscal policy, education and educa- 
tional reform, the environment and public administration, 
and other social and broadly cultural themes. The focus of 
these papers is on the sixties and seventies, and their 
purpose is to facilitate the discussion and possible solution 
of similar problems in the two countries. 
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■3omc Remarks on th - The ory of Political Education ; 
Thr Discussion in th^: Federal R--r)ublic of aormanv 



Antonius Holtmann 



I. Taking a 3tand in the Discus5;ion 

It would sceni pos.-^iblo to as sum- th*- role of a critic who is 
kind to others or only to himself --expres sing, -is the case may be, 
acknovl-cdgements or doubts. This approach tends to turn one's own 
high-minded point of view — which is r^:cognizable, more or les" 
diffusely, in the critical factions — into a platform for intolerant 
critical attacks or the customary scolding of one's colleagues. Guch 
a stand usually produces self-encouraganent cr, not Intequsntly, self- 
exaltation. 

One could al::o refrain from taking any position: by presenting 
thf positions side by sidf; and interpreting them for their own sak*"- 
in a neutral and reserved manner. The reader will then be exposed to 
the same neutral and reserved academic discussion, as though the matter 
in hand were not really one's own concern. 

It is, however, precisely one's own concern which is here under 
discussion, including one's own political and educational interests 
which were shaped under the general conditions of the individual 
process of socialization and which refer analytic terras and questions 
to a specific correlation of meaning. This has cons'.quences . 
The conception of tnis Inventory is the expression of a specific 
theoretical concept: nanely,^ that it is possible to put epistemology, 
the theory of th*^ science? and humanities C Wjssenschaf tstheorie ), 
political theory, the- state of awareness in everyday life, and the 
daily teaching and learning '^.ractice into a context of legitimation. 
Although this context would be multifaceted in the wake of individual 
specifics of general conditions of socialization and of a differing 
(conscious) elaboration of one's ("naive") "theory," it would still be 
traceable and imperative as far as the ideal type is concerned. And 
furthermore, it follows that a rclitivizing evaluation of the state 
of discussion must not be restricted to raethodological problems, but 
should have its academically substantiated, regulative intere.-^t in 
the free development of personality (See: Constitution of the FRG, 
Article 212). 

The position taken is thus to be stated as the dialectical - 
tiistorical political theory. This is the background of the present 
attempt to r-^present the controversies between the positions as viewed 
from their own realm and to include relativizing evaluations in a 
substantiated way, which are then open to discussion. The weaknesses 
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of the two f irst-raentionr^d methods are no lonpor valid bf.causc their 
rp-jcific possibilities arc being kept on a higher lev*>l. 

The daily teaching and learning practicr-^ has two sid- that 
v/hich takes placc^ behind closod doors in the clnnrroon as '.\ r- nult of 
the intended as well ns tht "secret" curriculum, '.sp-^cialXy in ar^u- 
m-:ntation and theory, and that v;hich is nore or 1* controvert ially 
discussed in the staff room, i.f^. theory on thr rlemontary and on the 
intermediate level. The latter of those is intend.- c; to bo our ctartlnc 
point. Then the refer^.ncc to epistemology and thr theory of th^. 
sciences and humanities as political theory will b** establishod, and 
these abstract ideas will then be retransf erred to th' concrete 
practice in the classroom and to the daily acts of taking sidcr^ 
politically. 

II. Kow Teachers mlcht talk about Political Education ; 

Political and Social Learning: Qb.lectives and Content 
Jome people say that social and political learning hardly hav 
anything to do with each other. Social learning is seen as private, 
a vTiatter of manners, of the development of the personality, of wilUng- 
ness to hf-lp and of consideration, of self-confidence and the v;ill to 
re^ach one's own goals, of gentleness and humor and the ability to love, 
of the capacity to think and the readiness to act, etc. — — political 
learning, that means: knowledge of democratic institutions and 
processes of deciding (critical criteria), identification with the 
• xisting system, participation in the shaping of political -ii:ns, restric- 
tion of political things to the public sphere and 1^-gitimat ion, and 
-control of the institutions of the administration and the authorities 
for safeguarding the private sphere of freedom. 

<3oclal learning is oriented towards generally accepted r thical 
nornis: institutions and decision-making are measured by these regula- 
ting factors, illustrated by examples in political education and made 
binding by th'- example of real-life situations in the past and in the 
Dres^nt . 

Others sav ; Social learning is the first step towards political 
learning. Here it is a type of behavior which the political frame- 
work must make possible. It is a behavior which politics will nake 
easier. Thus it is a matter of questioning institutional and organi- 
zational facts, always with the purpose of finding out whether they 
still serve tho self-realization of man, so that they can be altered, 
step by step, even to the point of a complete reshaping. Therefore, 
the task consists of bringing the behavior acquired by social learning 
into political activity — as democratic behavior. Thus political and 
social learning belong together: Institutions and their organizational 
forms and 1-^gal regulations which hav^- an influence on the social and 
private sphere determine the possibilities of individual and collec- 
tive development. Consequently these institutions, forms of organi- 
zation, and regulations must always be approached from the viewpoint 
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of social bohavior: thoy do not function for th^^mselvcs, but for us. 
Continual questioning for tlv-^ sako of self -realisation is, of course, 
controversial, because the way to it and the extent of th-^ possi- 
bilities arc under dispute. And these controv-^rsies, thrsc "partisan'' 
arguments move the development forward. They mwrA not be end-'d, and 
they cannot be ende^d because self -r»:-alization is not an absolute form, 
defined once and for all and the ultimate goal only th^^n, but it must 
be redefined again and again during the historical dcvclopnient and in 
accordance with the circumstances. 

And still others snv: :3ocial learning is always also political 
learning. The ways and means through which we produce, distribute, 
consume, and organize this working and economic planning effort 
(Arbeiten und V/l rtschaf ten ) — by voting, governing, and administering 
— shapes our attitudes, thoughts, and actions very strongly. But our 
working, economic planning, voting, governing, and administering is, 
at the same time and to a considerable extent, the result of our 
feeling, thinking, and acting. These interrelationships and their 
principles are difficult to recognize, because we tend to perceive 
single items in our environment in isolation and not so much in a 
fundamental context, and because we tend to consider our own perception 
of reality, as a matter-of-course, as objective and not so much depen- 
dent on our own interests, feelings, knowledge, and on the things 
themselves which are to be perceived. 

It follows from this that the very development of our capability 
to perceive, of our basic attitudes, of bviT objectives, of our ways of 
argumentation and of our way of expressing abstract thought, of our 
stored knowledge and of our possibilities of taking action — that is. 
In short, of our particular "theory" — is a fact of olitical impor- 
bance, because all this is formed by social reality and, in its turn, 
irranges reality for us and makes it understandable* Therefore, social 
Learning at school is a consequence of political learning as an elabora- 
tion and qualification of the capability to perceive in the direction 
)f "scientific method". Social learning is also the result of making 
conscious the dependence on social conditions and their contradictions 
/hich develop throughout i^e course of history in the processes of 
rarking and economic planning, with the latter having run into conflict 
:ime and again with the modes of governing and <idministration. These 
»rinciples of development and of structure must be recognized in order 
;o allow action, either to conserve or to change. Political learning 
Jid the acts that necessarily ensue from it have, as their yardstick, 
he self-realization of man. This is an absolute: claim, thus also an 
'bjective interest of man that can be derived from the history of the 
uman species — a claim which, in world history is formulated more and 
ore expressedly and more and more as a general truth derived from 
hese contradictions. Indeed this has not only been formulated, but 
ttempts have been and are being made to bring about its realization. 
The strategy, form, and grade of this realization in the specific 
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historical situation are controversial, and so is the number of eco- 
nomic and political preconditions that are necessary in each case. 
Controversies here find their limitation?? and their legitimation. 

This is how a discussion might develop in the staff room — a ILttle 
too indefinite and too much bound to formulas to succeed at once in 
tracing concrete details and theoretical conceptions in or behind 
them. It is bound to contain abstractions of everyday talk. In the 
problem areas of social and political learning wo now plan to make 
some details more concrete, so that scientific and political positions 
can be ascribed to them. Thus far one can only say that some people 
tend to place the norms given for instruction and its factual inherent 
laws in the foreground, others stress the modes of behavior and their 
institutional framework as veil as controversial relativizing of norms 
and strategies. Still others place in the foreground the development 
of the capability to perceive the social conditions of community 
behavior and political behavior. The same holds true for the econxnic 
and political preconditions of a self-realization that is to be objec- 
tively named, but which can be reached only relatively in each case. 

The Problem Area of D evelopmental Psychology and 
Psychology of Learning 

Some say : Children develop in stages, where — above all — that 
which is latent in them develops. The environment can, as a rule, 
at most alter the capacity to learn — not, however, build it up. 
Essentially childlike feeling, thinking, and acting is forced into 
the background by the adxilt capacity of feeling, thinking and acting. 
Others say : It is true that children develop in stages, but these 
can only be very imprecisely fixed in regard to age because of 
greatly differing environmental influences and individual conditions. 
The children bring with them a formalized ability to think, but then 
in the concrete situation the development of their capability to feel, 
think, and act is a continuous reciprocal effect between personality 
factors and environmental factors (including adult reference persons) 
that can hardly be generally defined. 

And still others say ; It is certain that this development is 
both physical and psychical, but what is, in this, individually predis- 
posed so that it proceeds in stages, remains superimposed by the 
influences of the environment, i.e. by the conditions of socialization. 
That which is predisposed is then of secondary importance — in fact, 
it must be that for the teacher for practical reasons. As a rule he 
is, in the school situation, unable to clearly differentiate between 
"heredity" and "environment" — a problem which overtaxes even specialized 
knowledge. Anyone who insists on "heredity" is relieved of educa- 
tional methods of his own; whoever insists on environment is himself 
pedagogically challenged. And "environment" is not specifically 
individual, but can be determined in its individual shape, historically 
and according to the social background. Seen in this way, the stages 
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signify a biologically conditioned dovelopraunt in which each stage 
proves at the most to be a sudden effect of new possibilities of 
feeling, thinking, and acting — all of which merely gathered together 
so far. 

The Problem Area of Socialization 

Some sav ; The individual is not only strongly pro-modclcd by 
heredity, he or she also lives in a fairly stable social environment 
--and must live in such a stability if self-confidence is not to be 
lost. That which is the expression of generally accepted norms gives 
man only very few possioilities and rights to exert influence. Social 
environment has influence on man via the compulsion exerted by the 
factual situation of the system of social institutions, beginning with 
the family and running via one's job to the state. Self-realization 
must be relativized according to the differing possibilities of the 
individual to reach them. 

Others sav ; The individual and social environment are in a state 
of continual tension, full of conflicts, which— hardly predictable, 
much less solvable--drives on the development of man and his social 
environment. The single elements of this environment arc in a 
constantly shifting relationship to one another — family, job, state, 
etc. "Compulsions exerted by the things and situations as such" 
( Sachzvange ) can be compensated by new findings or can be restricted 
to the necessary measure in each case. Each person lives under specific 
conditions of socialization. 

And still others say ; Social environment has a predominant 
influence on the development of man, but not resulting from a naturally 
occurring order and not as a reciprocal effect of single elements, but 
as living space which has been and has to be formed by man for tho 
sake of his self-realization. This living space assigns the social 
individual elements and institutions to each other on principle, also 
in accordance with the predominant interests and the compulsions 
exerted by things and situations as such which belong to it. What is, 
essentially, the result of human desire and work gives man considerable 
possibilities and rights to exert influence. Those compulsions are 
reduced, but are then replaced by new ones. It is a matter of making 
them useful towards the self-realization of man. That activity takes 
place in a process of continual change in the historical development. 
Human forms of work, economic activities, and administrative chang'=' 
— and with thorn hman feelings, thought, and actions. Self-realization 
as man's natural goal is claimed in the form that is possible in the 
actual historical situation. 

The Problem Areas of the Subject Matter 

Some sav : The emphasis on the academic treatment of political 
education is not yet appropriate to the mental faculties of children 
and adolescents. Or they say: If an emphasis is to be placed on 
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academic tro'atment, then it should bo placed on the substance of content 
which can bo d^^terrained from its subject, and thon also on subjects 
that mainly deal with events and substantive content and not with 
analytical differentiations and modes of behavior. Such subjects would 
be history, geography, and civic instruction, but not economics, 
sociology, and social psychology. Sexuality, health, and traffic 
safety training are spheres of information separated from that, because 
results of processes of cognition of oth^^r persons, and not so much 
tho methods of acquiring knowledge, are in the foreground. 

Others sav : Political education must, of course, be treated like 
an academic subject in such a way that the findings of the relevant 
academic subjects and fundamental empirical methods of procedure tiiust 
be used for the solution or controversial definition of the viewpoint 
of the learners, starting from topical problems which are of some 
concern for the learner, and which should be as controversial as 
possible. "Links between the subjects" and the structuring of their 
relationships determine the relationship between the subject matters 
and thor academic subjects that have a supporting function: that 
means ;iax studies" as the integrative framework for the special 
branches of learning, of history and politico, economics and sociology; 
this means geography, with a stress on social geography; and this 
means sexuality, health, and traffic safety training as problem areas 
of social behavior and of legal and institutional regulations. 

And still c'-hers sav : Academic treatment can mean but one thing; 
namely, to place the methods of gaining knowledge in the foreground, 
because reality is always only conveyed through the sense organs and 
through the naive theory that is shaped in each case in question. 
The social life of man, his work and spare* tiik? activities, performing 
and administering, and the legal and institutional regulations — in 
other words: "society" — is the subject matter of perception. Not only 
the substantive content itself must be placed in relationship to a 
special branch of knowledge, but so must the interest behind the process 
of knowing and the problems which separate a segment of reality from 
the complicated overall complex. They thus place different emphases. 
One must only choose the theme "school" as an example and refer it 
to the above-mentioned academic subjects to understand this: history 
of the school and its social geography, economics of education and 
sociology, and social psychology of the school, school politics and 
school law, and last but not least school pedagogics. From which 
methodological area — from hermeneutics or empirics — the methods of 
gaining knowledge are taken and used, this all depends upon the guiding 
interest behind the question and on the segment of reality being 
treated. Thus neither a special subject matter nor special methods 
form one of the sociological disciplines. Even where it is a matter 
of different subjects, in the sphere of nature and technology (chemlstiy, 
physics, biology, handicrafts), esthetics (art, music), and communi- 
cation (languages), these method areas are only altered according to 
the natTire of the subject, and there is at least a functional connection 
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with "society" (of. ^^sp. sexual ''ducat ion, hf;alth education, and 
traffic safety training). 

Placing; these aspects in relationship to each other is not 
arbitrary and not only determined by the sr.gra<^nt of reality, but, 
above all, by the overall compl-'X of society, the basic elements of 
which are perceived by the political-economic interest determining thr 
process of knowledge. A special emphasis is thus put on sociolofjy and 
social psychology as analytic disciplines, which investigate the recip- 
rocal effect of the individual and social conditions of human pi re po- 
tion and social life (the conditions of socialization, attitudes, 
feelings, thoughts, and actions), turning the condition of socializa- 
tion, attitudes, feelings, thoughts, and actions into a problem of 
research both in teaching and learning — as a condition for self -aware- 
ness and self-realization. History and geography, the classical 
subjects for teachers-to-be which at school must represent "society" 
as being learnable and teachable, do not offer much: they comprise 
the dimension of time and space of social problems. By the growing 
differentiation of the methodology applied in the social studies, 
those disciplines — which are above all descriptive and narrative — have 
lost their monopoly. Is the analysis of a residential area in academic 
studies and practical teaching a study of sociological, politological, 
sociopsychological, economic, historical, or geographical nature? 
That depends on how one puts the questions, they are then always 
historical and geographical when they are put into a temporal or 
spatial framework. 

The Problem Are a of "Methods" 

Some sav ; The essence of any instruction is, for the main part, 
to convoy knowledge. Methodics offer the teacher an optimal way of 
conveying the subject. Others sav ! Methodics is not only the theory 
of the optimal way of conveying the subject. It is also the theory 
of the optimal forms of communication which enable the children to 
learn various procedures, in actual fact and specific to the subject, 
so that they can form their own reasoned opinion. 

And still others sav ; Methodics are bound to the methodology of 
the sciences and hiimanities, because they concern themselves with those 
methods which are optimally suited to the correct recognition of reaUty. 
*ind so children must learn modes of procedure, that is, elementarized 
methods which can hold up to the principles of the academic sciences. 
If we were to elementarize content (i,e. the results of research), then 
we must also be in a position to elementarize methods. Methodics are, 
then, a methodological concept of pertinent truth-finding, found with 
the help of suitable forms of communication in the framework of the 
(formal) structural elements of teaching. Project-teaching in the 
form of "learning by discovery" is the ideally typical model. 
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I'hO Problem Area of Theory of th» oclonor. :; and !Iumanltio?i 
and Palltio;il Th>)orv 

Som<: snv! Th«' social ncloncen aro boimd by norran, to an order 
laid down by God, a natural ordor, or an ord« r which follows the Law 
of Nature, Social institution:^ conform to this, ancl arc moarurrd 
ever again by it and changed according to It. Academic I' arning offers 
help towards correct action and correct policies. '£his is why it Is 
not arbitrary which position one takos. It must be able- to r;tand up 
to natural ordor and morality. Revelation or enlightf^nra'.nt makes it 
recognizablo to man. History gives proof of the limits which man puts 
upon himself again and again through his weaknesses in the process of 
his self-realization . 

Q.thgfS 3ftY' Academic study can set no norms in order to pr^^scribe 
certain actions, using them as a basis. Norms are the expression of 
human interests, which must be carried out by the individual or groups 
in the controversy of opinions and in politics. Academic study can 
only guarantee that methodically correct research tak'js place; it 
alon'-' can improve these methods and offer research results free of 
options to man. Academic study and politics demand an opon controversy 
of opinions in the fif^d of differing theories and positions, without 
which there would be no progress and no possibility for the individual 
to state his position and to live up to it. Only the ethics of the 
"open, pluralistic society" give the framework for this. They make 
self-realization possible. They try to keep the weaknesses and 
virtues of man in balance — through their institutions, regulations, 
and controlling authorities. 

And still others sav: Academic study is bound to norms v/hich it 
gains from a definition of the essence of man within the scope of his 
historicity, and it has the task of giving directives to man by making 
him conscious of his present historical situation, laying claim to the 
highest possible self-realization of everyone for the sake of per- 
forming an action as correctly as possible. Academic study must 
guarantee that methodically correct research is carried out and that 
conditions which hinder man in his self-realization are eliminated 
as far as possible. And it makes evident that methods are not free 
from interests and evaluations either. Thus the question can always 
be posed as to v^ether academic study serves to further the highest 
possible self-realization of all men, and if it gets to the bottom of 
the conditions of society with its conceptuality and its problems. 
Only such a position can be held academically and politically. 

^I^- How to Formulate Political a nd Educational Ideas TheorPticfll . ; ^ Y 
and how to Concei)tuali:c:e theq 

These art theory elements formulated in everyday speech; they 
are conceivable points of reference of a concrete discussion of 
teaching problems which are under consideration or incidentally 
touched upon. Therefore, it is, in actual fact, possible to take 
sides on the basis of what " some people /' what " others , " and what 
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"?^tlll others " say, or to change sides according to the problem area in 
hand. The question of whether one or the other is stringent or not can 
only then be answered when these ideas are linked with the respective 
theories and are conceptualized, and, again, are directed at '^•voryday 
educational and political practice. 

In the discussion of the theory of social sciences in the Federal 
Republic of Germany there is, at present, a consensus of opinion over 
formulating "the foundations of the theory of the sciences and human- 
ities in regard to political theories" in the following order: 
normative-ontological theories, ompirical-analytical theories, 
dialectical-historical theories. Accordingly, " some peonle j " the 
" others ," and " still others " can be hypothetically subsumed in order 
to legitimize the theory and practice of political education in an 
academic and political way, as is here intended. 

Fundamental theory-elements are contained in the synopsis. 
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IV. To what Degree Theoretical Positions cn n be Called PolitinVl ' 

"The position in the theory of the sciences and humanities has a 
certain connection with the political viewpoint of a scholar. There 
is, howr^ver, no absolute parallelism" (von Beymc). This is formulated 
so vaguely, because one still knows very little about thest^ connec- 
tions • The hypotheses which attempt to approach the problem from the 
other side are not any less vague: Richard M, Merelman also suspects 
"a certain connection," but no "absolute parallelism" between every- 
day attitudes and cognitive structures, that is between "naive theory" 
and a politically biased view. Combining "naive theory" with tho 
theory of the sciences and humanities and combining this with the 
political bias and political theory represents th^ here formulatrd 
attempt to structuralize the political-didactic discussion in the 
Federal Republic of Germany by pointing out th^-fse problems. 

This is why the following is formulated as a hypothesis: Socio- 
political theories are, in their essence, systematizations which arc 
clearly differentiated and beyond the scope of the everyday complex 
of life. They are systenatizations a political, definitely diffus-- 
and contradictory everyday consciousness. Everyday cognitive structures 
and the corresponding clearly differentiated theories of the. sciences 
and humanities are, on the other hand, an everyday consciousness which 
is reduced to a particular disposition of knowledge, or rather r- duccd 
to sociopolitical theory; or to put it in other words: theso political 
theories ar*.', for the time being, perceptive and reflective concepts 
transferred into historically reality-oriented politics, and so they 
can bo formulated best in a generalizing way. Consciousness and 
perception — whether clearly differentiated or not — come into being, 
according to the dialectical-historical theory, under socially mediated 
conditions of socialization, in the framework of opposing interests 
which are politically and economically conditioned. In the course of 
history, the dominance of the positions shifts according to the shifts 
in the opposing sociopolitical interests in a particular political 
syst^,:m . 

Thus the first attempt at establishing a relationship between 
theories and political attitudes is clear: between normative-ontological 
theory and conservatism, between empirical-analytical theory and 
liberalism, between dialectical-historical theory and socialism. 
The clarity is relativized as soon as it is no longer seen as a mod'^l 
that refers to the historical origin, but, in its present function in 
society, represents party-political practice in a concrete historical 
situation with problems caused by a particular system. 

In the course of the historical process of forming a syiitem of 
political parties since the bourgeois revolution, conservative, liberal, 
and socialist parties have formed themselves into wings,, in disputes 
over the problems in hand, but have also split into variants of thr^ 
original legitimizing model of theory, and in so doing have partially 
overlapped, so that there are definitely conservative liberals and 
social democrats, social democratic liberals and Christian democrats. 
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and liberal Christian democrats and social democrats. This is partic- 
ularly true of those who only vote (as opposed to actual party members) 
with their multifaceted voting motivations. Parliamentary democracy 
is the political system of political liberalism. It provides the 
formal elements of the sociopolitical minimal consensus as an instru- 
ment of the relative stability of the political system. It neces- 
sarily makes the other political interests more liberal, namely those 
which have become an integral part of a theory or party. Theory 
elements become purely decorative places to be set before short-term 
political strategy. Especially socialist party wings disagree with 
this, because they have political-emancipatory concepts that aim at 
changing, or rather totally overcoming, the system. The everyday 
conservative attitude of respect for tradition, the interest in 
continuity and the affirmation of the tried and tested as new normative 
quality offer no alternative to that. Empirical experience and theory 
of political systems become the new scientific and academic legitima- 
tion of liberalized conservatism. Fascism that has developed into a 
party, and authoritarian-bureaucratic socialism have, as their back- 
ground the theory of the sciences and humanities, normative-ontological 
and dialectical-histor? theories, but also the always possible 
fascist and authoritarian-socialist instrumental ization of empirical 
research. Just as these sociopolitical positions lack rational legit- 
imation, so the others are in want of humanitarian ones. 

However much sociopolitical theories mix with each other in the 
historical process of the formation of a party, in the political debate 
which is concerned with fundamental principles political structure 
elements shine through. This is proof for the possibility to question 
biased and everyday talk according to the theory of the sciences and 
humanities; and it is proof for the necessity to connect it to the 
political-didactic discussion, because the former does this anyway 

iacjLOf as it were— either intentionally or unintentionally, and 
because it tries to qualify the sociopolitical engagement, the capacity 
for thinking, and the corresponding capability to act. 

Parliamentary speeches (from the Bundestag ) can demonstrate to 
what extent theory is contained in parliamentary controversy (1). 
Political questions addressed to theorists of the sciences and humanities 
can show how political the positions are that deal with the theory of 
the sciences and humanities (2). A recording of unreflected talk can 
show which potential offers itself for the qualification of interests 
and engagement, of reflection and action (Richard M. Merelman, cf . under 
"Further Reference'* in V.). 

(1) In the following synopsis, central sentences from a debate 
have been put together which were spoken in connection with the proposal 
of the CDTJ/CSU ("Concerning the Constitutional Order of the Federal 
Republic of Germany") and the SPD and FDP ("Concerning the Basic Law 
for the Federal Republic of Germany 19^-9 until 197V' ) in the German 
Bundestag on February 1^-15, 197^ (79th/80th session). It manifests the 
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common liberal basis, but also the conservative or rather left-liberal 
/social democratic interpretation of the minimum consensus. 

Normative theory elements are contained in the statements of the 
CDU speakers, political premises of empirical-analytical theory in 
the statements of the FDP. The speakers of the 3PD do not behave any 
differently, with their recognizable dialectic theory elements and 
socialist sociopolitical demands in points 3,7,8,10. 
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(2) Herbert Marcuse (dialectical-historical theory: "critical 
theory*') and Karl Popper (empirical-analytical theory: "critical 
rationalism") vere, in 1970, questioned in a television interview, 
both in exactly the same way. The following synopsis has been com- 
piled from thoir answers. The field of politics appears as the 
concrete expression of an abstraction from the theory of the sciences 
and humanities: a socialist and a liberal in comparison (Stark). 



Marcuse 



Pepper 



The New Society 

a) Situation 

The fundamental contradiction 
of the capitalist system: 
--the wealth of society 
contrasts with repressive 
and destructive use. 

Integration of the majority of 
the working class into the 
existing system (partly in its 
support) by raising the stan- 
dard of living. 



Control mechanisms through 
steering and manipulation of 
the consciousness. 

Fetishism of the world of goods 
leads to the reproduction of the 
capitalist system with the help 
of the satisfaction of needs 
which have been aroused. 

The struggle for existence 
becomes harder. 

Poverty and misery ave contin- 
ually produced. 

Exploitation of the Third 
World in favor of the produc- 
tion interests of the Indus- 
trial countries. 

Restriction of democracy and 
pluralism; ciiscrimination of 
the left. 

Institutionalized violence. 



The Open Society 

a) Situation 

The open society is both 
reality and ideal, for example 
in England and the U.S.A.: 
--free discussion and its 

influence on politics; 
— institutions for the 
protection of freedom 
and the weak. 

The form of the political 
system is important: it is 
permanently in need of improve- 
ment and it is a possible 
system: 

(for example, the with- 
drawal from Vietnam took 
place through public 
pressure in the U.S^A.). 

Institutions are determined 
sometimes by one group, some- 
times by another. 

There is no class society. 

Democracies are always open 
to ideas, especially to 
oppositional ones. 

Open democracies are always 
prepared to have doubts about 
themselves . 

Dictatorships either from left 
or right are essentially the 
same thing. 

Characteristic of democracy is: 
the institutions allow a change 
of government without use of 
violence • 

The state is a necessary evil. 
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b) Alternatives 
A society 

^ri.thout war, exploitation, 
repression, poverty, waste. 

In which people determine 
their own existence, 

which as a socialist 
society Is open to new 
Ideas. The economic 
conditions are given for 
this society. 



c) The Way 

—It Is different according 
to the specific socio- 
economic conditions. 

—Students are those who prepare 
the revolutionary movement; 
the working class remains the 
revolutionary subject. 

— Revolution arises from dehiaman- 
izatlon, from being disgusted 
over waste because of brutauLlty 
and Ignorance. The cause lies 
in the fundamental contra- 
diction of the capitalist 
system. 

Reforms are necessary, but: 

Exploitation and repression are 
characteristics of capitalist 
production. Some day reforms 
will find their limits, they 
will then have to cut through 
the roots of capitalist produc- 
tion: thv? interest in profit; 

revolutionary violence then meets 
with institutionalized violence. 

Fighting for a cause is the 
natural expression of human 
existence; radical opposition 
today is anti-capitalist 
opposition. 



c) The Way 

Conflicts must be carried out 
rationally. One can always 
only aspire to a society better 
than the present one. 

Revolutionary Ideals and their 
supporters almost always become 
victims of the revolution. 
Nonviolent changes allow 
unwanted and undeslred con- 
sequences of our measures to 
be changed in time: they 
facilitate reforms. 



The Theoretical Ba ckground 



The Theoretical Background 



d) Anthropology 



d) Anthropology 



Because of the achievements of 
the Industrial society^ man, 
for the first time in history, 
can act well and with solidarity, 
i.e. for the first time he has 
the chance to live emanclpatedly. 



Human beings are only very 
rarely reasonable; they must 
choose between reason and 
violence; avoidable use of 
violence is criminal. 
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Norms, the Sciences and 
HimiAnitleSy and Practj^ce 

Values are not only based upon 
subjective decisions. 
Emancipation is necessary 
to thtmght. 

The sciences and h"»wianlties 
are based on critical 
analysis of facts, tendencies, 
possibilities. 

From the dialectical anaylsis 
of the social process arises 
the human (natural) necessity 
to change society. 

The conception of freedom 
Includes struggle against 
lack of freedom, otherwise 
the theoretical concept is 
wrong. 

The objectivity and univer- 
sality (of dialectical- 
historical theory) is the one 
that also applies to history. 



Violence always leads even 
deeper into violence. 

There is no such thing as a 
reasonable society, but only 
one that is always relatively 
more reasonable than the 
present one* 



e) Norms,, the Sciences and 
Humanities^ and Practice 

"Our lack of knowledge is 
unbounded." 

We have no absolutely certain 
knowledge- but only hypothet- 
ical knowledge, which is 
permanently criticized in 
order to eliminate errors 
without condemning the bearer 
of knowledge » The same 
applies to the social sphere. 

"The revolutionary change in 
our ideas, theories or 
hypotheses can take the place 
of violent revolutions which 
have caused the loss of so 
many human lives." 

Social values are a matter of 
decision. The decision towards 
rationalism is based on the 
belief in reason; It is moral. 
At the same time it is the 
"belief in the rational unity 
of man," "equality in the eyes 
of the law" in spite of the 
manifold inequalities of all 
human individuals. That means: 
partisanship which transcends 
party politics; tolerance; 
refusal of any claim to 
authority. 
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V/hat is and Is not Learned In our Schools 

Everyday conversation in the staff room has its counterpart in the 
everyday practice in the classroom. It does not necessarily compare 
with what one would expect according to the intention expressed. 

With regard to the classroom one here expects that the following 
is, above all, to be le arned or confirmed ! 

1. Cognition, feeling, and action are areas of perception and 
action which are to bo kept separate from one another; they each 
represent individual acts which are hardly socially mediated: theory 
does not, therefore, need practice in the process of cognition. It is 
not learned that individual cognition, feeling, and action are areas 
of perception and action dependent upon one another and socially 
mediated; that theory and practice, therefore, condition each other 
in the process of knowing in such a way that practice receives an 
cpistemological function. 

2. It is learned or conl'irmed that social factual circumstances 
are given independent of specific interests and can be perceived free 
of options just as independently of one's own interests; and not that 
social factual circumstances are dependent on specific internists and 
that th*:y can only be perceived depcndemt on one's own interest, i.e. 
by taking options; that they are, therefore, always also human prac- 
tice • 

3* It is learned o r confirmed that one's own perception of social 
factual circumstances is, naturally, objective and adequate to those 
factual circumstances, if the process of knowing is seen as taking 
place one-sidedly as viewed by the perceiving subject to the object; 
and not that one's own perception of social factual circumstanc s is 
only then adequate to the factual circumstances, if it is understood as 
a dialectical reciprocal process between subject and object. 

^» It is learned or confirmed that social factual circumstances 
show their essence in the shape of phenomena, and — additively structured 
—must be perceived adequately to their character as individual 
phenomena; and not that social phenomena can only indirectly pxprss 
bheir essence and can only be perceived in their context, which plac* s 
bhe individual phenomena into a totality that structures them adequa^;ly 
to their character. 

5. It is learned or confirmed that in the sphere of society it is 
lainly a question of compulsions '-xerted by the things a;. ' situations 
IS such. It is necessary to recognize them and, above all, to adapt 
:o them; and not that in the sphere of society compulsions ox'.rted by 
;he things and situations as such and the adaptations resulting from 
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them must be restricted to an extent vhlch Is, in each case, histor- 
ically (still) necessary. 

6m It is learned or confirmed that social conditions can only be 
altered in small areas; and not that social conditions can also be 
altered radically. 

What is mostly learned and confirmed is the result of a type of 
teacher training that is content-oriented and of a similar teaching 
practice with the help of curricula and schoolbooks to date, and it is 
the result of the manifold influences of the "hidden curriculum." 
It is an objectivism that is oriented to the subjects only with 
appeals to social behavior. It corresponds to the empirical-analytical 
forms of perception and reflection in bourgeois society. The principle 
can be noticed everywhere: student teachers hardly ever deal with 
theory of knowledge or the theory of the sciences and humanities and 
also scarcely with methodological problems. Textbooks contain factual 
circumstances and opinions, but not materials and aids for (systematic) 
"learning by discovery"; they suggest that things or problems can 
only be what they appear to be. The evidence of the given facts becomes 
a normative power. 

What is learned and confirmed has little of Karl Popper's skepti- 
cism and little of the exactness of inductive empirical experience. 
Factual circumstances which are relatively unproblematized, and 
behavioral appeals, join together to form the conservative-liberal 
concept of a society as free of conflicts as possible. 

Teaching aids which attempt to break through th:.s objectivism have 
only been on the market for a few years. They present factual circtua- 
stances in a controversial way, containing primarily sources and data; 
they provoke the forming of one's own opinion and the development of 
discussion techniques as well as new ways of gaining information. 
This is a left-liberal theory of conflict which remains pedagogically 
unproductive, mainly because of its pre-determined social-ethical 
postulates in the tradition of the enlightenment. There is enough 
skepticism there, but still very little methodological meticulousness 
as would be necessary against the background of critical rationalism. 

In school practice the dialectical-historical theories of socialism 
— which may be counted (with reference to the Critical Theory or an 
"open" Marxism) to the democratic order of the Basic Law based on the 
principle of liberty — have only very little effect. They have been 
under increasing public and administrative pressure since the economic 
crisis of the West and the defeat of the Social Democrats in the last 
elections. In Hesse and North-Rhine Westphalia, general directives 
which found their legitimation in this theory have been made "innocuous" 
under the pressure of the public and of the CDU opposition. Dialectical 
thought and action has then, for this reason, no great chance in our 
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schools. In addition to this the socialism of the Critical Theory makes 
matters difficult for itself when it comes to introducing dialectical- 
historical thought: it presents itself with statements of fact and 
opinions, not infrequently by harmonizing empty formulas of a "concrete 
Utopia" of an emancipated society, all leading in the direction of 
consciously solving conflicts by way of reforms, by altering the system, 
and finally, through the extent of the reforms, even by overcoming the 
system. 

All three concepts show a methodological deficit. They furnish 
conservatism, pluralistic arbitrariness of opinion-making, and dogmatic- 
doctrinaire socialism with opportunities as well as with very contro- 
versial and polemic discussions: ones does not use argioments, but 
polemicizes with the results of one's own ideas or those of others. 
Presenting the opposing position in a distorted way increases the 
pleastire • 

Hoy Theories are Discu ssed in Political Didactics 
The weight is distributed differently in the discussion of the 
political-didactical theory at the colleges. There the socialism of 
the Critical Theory and of an "open" Marxism probably prevails over the 
left-liberal theory of conflict; conservative-liberal concepts rank 
far behind. The pressure exerted by practice ( Praxisdru^ck ) in the 
classroom forces any weak theory aside — weak, because this theoretical 
approach has not become habit by having resulted from the process of 
knowing. It is probably already in the staff room that normative 
ontology assorts itself, especially if emotions break through the safety 
limits of acquired rationality. Colleges and universities are generally 
still sanctuaries in this regard, far removed from thr- pressures of 
everyday reality. 

The business of political education is dealing with sociopolitical 
interests; perception and thought, the theory of cognition, and the 
theory of the sciences and humanities are Just as political. In this 
context, sociopolitical basic directions and the basic directions of 
the theory of the sciences and humanities have been accentuated in dif- 
ferent ways, with each accent placed according to the particular empha- 
sis and evaluation of individual theory elements and factual circum- 
stances, so that general verdicts can very rarely be allowed — at least 
not if based on one's own opinion. 

Those who agree to dealing with each other in this manner draw the 
lines where dogmatism and/or inhumanity become decisive factors, and 
they manage the whole spectrum of intermediary possibilities with the 
help of a generous constitution in order not to reduce to a degree of 
ineffectiveness controversies that are provocative vis-a-vis proven 
knovledgp, . 

Thus, when looking at things reasonably, only a pluralism that is 
greatly reduced offers itself, the consensus of which keeps changing in 
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the historical course of events. In the west vorld it is a pluralism 
on a bourgeois-liberal basis; dialectical-hisi rical theory would like 
to realize this on a democratic-socialist basis. In the Godesbcrg 
Program of the SPD this is clearly expressed. Dialrctical-historical 
theory considers this to be a historical necessity which can be slowed 
down, but not stopped. 

If both positions are still historically legitimized, they must be 
included into the discussion and competition of the practice of research 
and teaching and of sociopolitical action. In teaching, for example, 
there are problems under discussion which must be discussed in a 
politically controversial way; they demand a political statement of 
opinion. Emancipation is the yardstick with which sociopolitical 
positions are to be measured. One could in each particular case 
attempt to clarify which position provides a better analysis of 
reality and thus provokes action, and which gives broader opportunities 
to the partial and fundamental expansion of emancipation — under consid- 
eration of strategic arguments. Such a position includes the impending 
dangers into its considerations . Theoretical and sociopolitical plural- 
ism already operates under its criterion of selection, but it works 
only very rarely in a definite way. 

Analysis and strategy remain controversial to a limited extent, 
br.cause the factors which are relevant for the solution can only be 
defined in a relatively narrow way. Methodologically speaking, dogma- 
tic and doctrinaire fixations are deadly sins. 

If one wants to work together competitively, one must use arguments; 
that !n-?ans one has got to apply one's own methodological concept and 
that of others to one's own theory and that of others. This has so far 
happened only rarely in the political-didactic discussion, which is 
also an expression of the already mentioned methodological deficit, 
but this time in the ranks of the theoreticians. 

V. Literature on the Discussion in the Federal Republic of Germany 

As an introduction into the political didactic discussion which is 
taking place in the Federal Republic of Germany, a detailed study of 
the theoretical controversies is not appropriate • One all too easily 
los^^s oneself in isolated details, making the comparison with the 
discussion in the U.S.A. more difficult for oneself. This discussion, 
in fact, also took place in the Federal Republic via the reception of 
the basic elements (Holtmann, Wulf). So here the "background" is in 
the foreground: the structural elements, to which positions can be 
traced back in a different way. Special problems are included in them 
or can be easily derived from them; they can be discussed on this 
basis: for instance, the role of history, legitimations of learning 
objectives and contents, the question about structures of perception 
and structures of things as they are, the relationship of the methodics 
of instruction and the methodology of the sciences and humanities, the 
problems of openness and indoctrination, etc. One can, moreover, make 
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the discussion more concrete, if it is gradually included, to a greater 
extent, Into the occupation with projects in the field of curricula 
and practical teaching for the Primary (Elementary) Stage, Secondary 
Stage I, Secondary Stage II, and into the discussion of the foundations 
of educational politics and of problems of cooperation. 

In the following list, only summarizing titles of books or single 
issues from series are given. Among .journals, the following must be 
mentioned: 

Demokratlsche Erziehung (Kolnz Pahl Rugenstein Verlag) 
Gegenvartskunde (Opladen: Leske-Verlag) 

Geschlchte in Wissenschaft und Unterricht (Stuttgart: Klett 
Verlag) 

Materialten zur politischen Bildung (Neuwied: Luchterhand-Verlag) 
Politische Blldung (Stuttgart: Klett Verlag) 

PnlitlfiphP Didaktlk (Stuttgart: Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandliing) 

Publications in the German Democratic Republic: 

Geschichtsunterricht und Staatsbiirgerkunde (East Berlin: 
VEB Verlag Volk und Wissen) 

Within the framework of normative-ontological and conservative- 
liber^il theory, the following attempts to legitimize their position 
with the help of the system theory should be noted: 

Hugo Andreae, Zur Didaktlk der Gemeinschaf tskunde (Weinheim: 
Beltz-Verlag, 1968) 

Hans Glinther Assel, Ideologie und Ord nung als Probleme politischer 
P^3^W (>filnchen: Ehrenwirth-Verlag, 1970) 

Bernhard Sutor, Didaktlk d es politischen Unterrichts (Paderborn: 
Schbningh-Verlag, 1971). 

The following books are to be found in the framework of empirical- 
analytical and liberal theory: 

(on the basis of the system theory:) 

Glinther C. Behrmann, Sozlales System und politi sche Gozlalizatlon. 
Eine Krltik der Politischen PSdagoglk (Stuttgart; Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1972; 

(on the basis of the left-liberal sociopolitical theory:) 

Kurt Gerhard Fischer, EinfUh-n mg in die politisch e Bildung 
(Stuttgart: Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1973) 

(and^ on the very same basis, but' with the legitimization 
of tne ob.icctives by means of the critical theory:) 

Hermann Giesecke, Dlc^aktik der politischen Bildung ^ New Edition 
(MUnchen: Juventa Verlag, 1972) 
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Methodlk des polltlschen Unterrlchts (MUiichen: Juventa 

Verlag, 1973). 



The following books are to be found in the context of dialectical- 
historical and (democratic) socialist theory: 

Wilfried Gottschalch, Sozlologje der politischen Bildung 
(Frankfurt : Europai s che Verlagsanstalt, 1970) 

Ernst August Roloff. Erzlehung zur Politik . Eine EinfUhrune 
in die polltlsche Didaktik y 2 volumes (Gottingen; Otto Schwarz 
Verlag, 1973/7^^ 

Rolf Schmiederer, Zur Kritik der Politischen Bildung (Frankf^ort: 
Europaische Verlagsanstalt, 1971^. 

A Marxist position with greater emphasis on the "objective 
economic factor" is found in: 

Wolfgang Christian, Probleme dPS Erkenntnispro zesses im 
politischen Unterricht CKoln: Pahl Rugenstein Verlag, 197^). 

Concerning the author's attempt to lay the foxmdations of 
political education through the process of socialization and 
knowledge via methodology and theory of the social sciences, see: 

Antonius Holtmann, " Sozialization, Lernen und Thooriebildung, 
Uberlegungon zu einer sozializationstheoretischen politisch* 
historischen Didaktik." in: Hlstorischer Unterricht Im Lernfeld 
Politlk (Schrif tenreine der Bundeszentrale flir politische 
Bildiaig, Heft 96), Bonn 1973, PP. 127 - 159. 



A survey on the discussion of the theory of political education 
is given by: 

Rolf Schmiederer, Zvischen Affirmation und Reformismus, 
Politische Bildung in Westd eutschland seit IQh^ (Frankfurt: 
Europaische Verlagsanstalt, 1972). 



Concerning the relationship of the teaching of history and 
political instruction, we have: 

riaek-Gerard/Cobet, et al., Zur Rolle der Geschichte in der Gesell - 
schaftslehre : Das Beispi el der hesslschen Rahmenrichtlinien 
(Stuttgart: KLett Verlag, 197^^. 



An introduction into the discussion of the theory of the sciences 
and humanities in the FRG is given by: 

Theodor W. Adorno et al., Der Positi-Vismusstreit in der deutschen 
Soziologie (Neuwiod : Luchterhand-Verlag, 1969) 

Klaus von Beyme, Die politischen Theorien der Gegenwart , 
Eine EinfUhrung (itoichen: Piper Verlag, 1972) 

Claus Grossner, Verfall der Philosophie . Politik deutschor 
Philosophon (Reinbek: Christian Wegner Verlag, 1971) 

Dieter Karr, Theorlebegrtff e und Svstemtheorie > EinfUhrung in 
die moderne politische Theorie , vol. 1 (Stuttgart : Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1969). 
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Further reference was made in this text to: 

KLaus Holzkamp, Slnnliche Erkenntnls , Hlstorlsch^r Ursprung 
und gesellschaftllche Fimktlon der VJahrnehmung fFrankfurt : 
Athenaum Fischer Taschenbuch Verlag, 19731 

Richard M. Merelman, "The Development of Political Ideology: 
A Framework for the Analysis of Political Socialization," 
in: American Political Science Review^ 63 (1969) 

Franz Stark (Hrsg.), Revolution oder Reform ? Herbert ^fercusr? 
und Karl Popper , Eine Konf rontation CMlinchen: Kosel Verlag, 
I97I). 



The following two books incTorm the German reader about "Social 
Studies" in the U.S.A.: 

Antonlus Holtmann (Hrsg.), Das sozialwissenschaf tliche 
Curriculum in der Schule. Neue Formen und Inhaltg> CQpladen; 
Leske- Verlag, 1972) . TWith an introduction by the editor, 

Sp. 9-72, and contributions by J.S. Bruner, G. Leinwand, 
.M. Krug, E.B. Wesbey, C.G. Sellers, Oliver/Shaver, L. Senesh, 
F.R. Schaftel, J.R. Chapin, M.M. Knight) 

Christoph Wulf , Das politisch-sozialwlssenschaf tliche Curriculum -. 
Eine Analyse der Curriculum entwicklung in den U.S.A . C-fiinchen; 
Piper Verlag, 1973)- 



Original translation by W. & I. Winter, 
Tiibingen. 

Edited by Louis F. Helbig, 
Indiana University, Jiarch 1976. 
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Discussion of Antonlus Holtmann's Paper 



Cl(?o H, Cherryholnes 



Professor Holtmann has discussed in a rather systematic fashion 
thr(=e major methodological orientations that may be adopted when one is 
concfTnvd with political education: the normativn-ontological| 
empirical-analytical, and dialectical-historical. He recounts that 
these approaches have different aims, methods, and basic convictions or 
presuppositions. This part of his discussion, in an important sense 
is useful for Americans concerned with social and political education 
to consider. It seems that many Americans have remained naively aloof 
from the methodological and ideological issues that are raised in this 
paper. This may be due, in part, to the overwhelming dominance of the 
empirical-analytical position, at least for the recent past. American 
attitudes concerning the improvement of social and political education 
suppose that we have in hand the necessary information and knowledge 
required to bring about a better world in the classroom. It is further 
assumed that this information and knowledge is for the most part factual 
and technological. It is further never, or rarely, thought to question 
how these answers were arrived at nor what the questions arc that we 
think we have answered . When one proceeds in this fashion there is 
little sense of thr limits of the situation. The self-consciousness 
n^ded for critical reflection is missing. 

It is not the case that methodology is entirely absont in the 
United States concerning political and social education. A very brief 
account of some of the methodological influence in political education 
should bo instructive, however. During the last decade the so-called 
"n'^w social studies" replaced the "old social studies." This was for 
the most part a methodological and political issue, although these 
aspects of the controversy were not always in the forefront. The meth- 
odological battle was between the traditional normative-ontological 
positions and rational empiricism or empirical-analytical approaches. 
The political fight was between conservative and liberal. Professor 
Holtmann' s characterization of some exchanges in West Germany also seem 
apt for our case: 

"...one does not use arguments, but polemicizes with the results 
of one's own ideas or those of others • Presenting the opposing 
position in a distorted way increases the pleasure." (p. 27) 

The debate in the United States was polemical but also enlightened and 

insightful at times. The "new social studies" eventually won a political 

victory within our professional schools and associations. The debate 

has subsided. 

It seems to me that the methodological debate has terminated 
prematurely. Rational empiricism, our dominant methodological and 
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ideological stanc , was advocated rather than analyzed. The epistc - 
mological assumptions and nature of this orientation were never 
identified, illuminated, nor critiqued* It is true that the gross 
misinterpretations that accompaniod tho "new social studies" (such as 
"concepts ar-- th^- structure of the social science s," and "induction 
is the process of social sci^nct^") occur now with l-'ss frequency. 
This might mean that wo are simply more adept at working within this 
new frar^ework. It docs not mean that wc^ undrrstand the foundations of 
that framework any better. Professor Holtmann's paper provides a much 
broader context within which Americans can reflect on developments in 
their country. 

Professor Holtmann rather carefully outlines a number of different 
positions dealing with political education. Additionally he argues 
that many of those can be subsumed under the three more general 
positions mentioned above: normative-ontological, empirical-analytical, 
and historical-dialectical. He shows niethodological aspects of 
political discourse and the political ideological overtones in 
philosophical discourse. Practice cannot be s*" parated from methodology 
and ideology, but practice in the classroom remains apart from serious 
discussions of th: se issues. The participants to these potential 
debates are in S'-'parate camps that can barely understand each other. 
The diff' r- ncfs in presuppositions make communication a rare and 
chancey thing. One is left with a rather pessimistic outlool: on the 
future. It is difficult to envision thoughtful, serious, reflective 
change . 

Holtmann provides an explanation of sorts for this statr of 
affairs. It is the result of th'* complex of methodology and ideology 
of which we are Victims rather than masters- Anothe r vi^ w on this 
issue may be obtained from some id-"as put forth by Michel Foucault in 
The Archaeology of Knowledge . Foucault studies discourse as an 
archaelogist . 

What are being analysed here are certainly not the terminal states 
of discourse ... behind the completed system... is an immense 
density of systematicities, a tight group of multiple relations, 
(p. 76) 

If discourse is viewed in archaelogical terms and wt- look for the 
sedimentation of statements instead of the logical and grammatical 
structure of sentences, then one gets a rather different perspective on 
institutional change and stability. One can think of the density of 
statrments, how thf y are grouped, what arc the distances between 
frequent terms and phrases. By looking at the dispersion and distri- 
bution of statements it becomes easier to understand why classroom 
practice and serious methodological discussions are so far removed. 
It also becomes easier to understand the distance between methodological 
and ideological orientations. The content of frequently stated sayings 
in the staff room bear little in common with philosophical discourse . 
Until such time substructures arr built in the staff room discourse 
that will support methodological discussion, the fragmented world 
described by Holtmann will continue. I have few id^as about how this 
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may be brought about. Given our lack of success with less involved 
intnrventions;, such as technologically dominated curriculum packages, 
raising our collective self-consciousness with respect to our meth- 
odology and idr-ology may be very difficult, if at all possible. 

Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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3omo Remarks on t he Paper by Antonlus Holtmnnn 



Klaus Hornung 

Preliminary Romarks 

Tho West German Federal Agency for Political Education roqucstcd 
a paper of limited length as a contribution to the discussion at the 
conference in Blooming ton. A complementary, or rather altornative 
point of viow to the paper of lir. Holtmann would, of cours<^ — were it 
to be suf f icic'ntly substantiated — necessitate writing a longer paper 
than the one already submitted, which therefore needs oral comments 
and elucidation during tho confer.nct . 

In my theses 1 to ^, I confine myself to commenting on several 
passages of Holtmann' s presentation v/hich s^ em to mc to bo important 
— here I follow the ord^r of the author's papor. In thesis 5, I am 
giving a short summary of my own premises. 

1. The Problem Area of Political Socialization 

In teacher training in the FRG, in the problem area of socializa- 
tion, the third approach (sir Holtmann) at present enjoys a priority 
position which is almost dogmatically immune to criticism. Thr. other 
academic approaches, in particular th^j so-called "conservative" theory 
of mental ability, ar^ often discussed polemically, but only depre- 
ciatively — to the detriment of carefully considered academic informa- 
tion and discussion. Precisely in this area the "lag in modernity" 
is evident of which, for instance;, Behrmann also quite rightfully speaks 
(quoted by Holtmann). This lag is characteristic of many areas in 
current discussions of educational science and also of political 
didactics in tho FRG. In other words, a state of research is taken up 
which has already been abandoned some time previously in Anglo-Saxon 
research. In this context I would like to mention the publications of 
Bloom, Stabllit at und Veranderung menschlicher Merkmale (Weinheim, 
1971); Hans Eysenck, London; Arthur Jensen, Berkeley; Wilhelm Shockley, 
Stanford University; and others. This is shown among other things by 
the fact that, for instance, the thorough empirical analyses of 
J. Hitpass, Zvischenbllanz der Bildungsreform (Bottrop, 1973), are 
being almost completely ignored in the relevant discussion. 

2. The Probl em Areas of Subject ^fetter and Methods 

It is regrettable that Holtmann does not include into his consider- 
ations the debate which is presently being conducted in the FRG — the 
d -bate consisting of these two positions: the "academically foianded 
school subject" and the "integrated subject-determined learning area 
in the field of social sciences," which had to lead to a narrowing of 
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the spectrum in the discussion. The latter has developed particularly 
in the debate about the official general directives for political edu- 
cation in Hesse and North-Rhine Westphalia. Various differentiations 
made by Holtmann — such as, for instancrj, betv/cen "events and factual 
contents" in tho traditional school sub,-)ects and "analytical differen- 
tiations and modes of behavior" in the new "learning areas"~aro 
quite obviously untenable in the light of serious didactic discussion 
(although the fact is not to be Ignored that precisely the latter is 
so often absent these days). 

Without contradicting in principle the claim to academic soundness, 
specifically in the very area of political education, one must point, 
s'^lf-critically, to the fact that the high demands of stress on the 
"academic treatment" of teaching in the schools mean excessive pressure 
on most of the students who want to be teachers. In the daily prac- 
tice of the seminars and, of course, in actual class presentations, 
often only abstract general concepts remain which are to a great extent 
as much without content as they are colorless; those concepts can 
scarcely, or only with great difficulty, be connected with the contents 
and wide range of social reality. Especially concepts from general 
theoretical sociology (such as structure, function, role, stratifica- 
tion, mobility, international relations, etc.) rather hide a wide- 
spread lack of social experience in our students than serving their 
proper purpose of analysis and "construction" of social reality. 

Neither should the statement be fundamentally disputed that it 
should be Just as basically possible to elementarize academic methods , 
and that they, therefore, like the contents , should be helpful to the 
teaching of the social sciences at school. But: this claim has so 
far not yet been fulfilled in a satisfactory way or with models that 
can be implemented. In the same way, the abstract concepts of the 
social sciences nowadays often cover the student teachers' lack of 
social experience only deductively instead of serving the structural- 
ization of experience, thus also the mentioning of preferred methods 
favors and encourages all types of ideologization."^ Contents are 
being less and less conveyed, learned, and taken into consideration, 
usually with the explanation — which pretends to bo better than reality 
and is therefore know-it-all — that such an approach would be funda- 
mentally "affirmative," "bourgeois-positivistic," and "system- 
stabilizing." Methods ("learning how to learn and to do research •.."), 
on the other hand, frequently become a pretext for avoiding any 
learning activities involving contents: "methods" and "contents" are 
opposed antinomically • Social reality is defined as being a priori 
worthy of criticism because of the way the methods are being understood. 
At the same time, this critique considers itself absolute, although it 
is really over-simplified. The connection between knowledge of and 
insight into "factual contents" on the one hand and methodological 
"criticism" on che other hand is being destroyed in favor of an "imag- 
inary world, " a world without any content and no more than a construct 
of this "criticism." Moreover, behind the controversy over the 
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academic methods the political/Ideological actlonlstlc aim is clearly 
visible: the "conveyance of factual contents" Is "affirmatively system- 
stabilizing," and It Is only the conveyance of a "critical awareness 

of methods" which supposedly serves the social and political change 

2) 

with "emancipatory alms." That this approach must necessarily encoior- 
age laost students to form an "alliance between the radicals and the 
lazy and the less-talented" (Thomas Nlpperdey)-^^ at our universities 
and colleges, an alliance characteristic for the "great refusal" and 
the "formation of revolutionary awareness" and as such very probably 
wanted— all this Is thoroughly taken Into account and Intended from 
the side of the actlonlst revolutionary alms. 

The priority demanded by Holtraann, for example, In sociology and 
social psychology for a recognition of "segments of reality" as parts 
of a complex overall social structure (usually at the expense of his- 
tory, geography, or other allegedly "narrative and descriptive disci- 
plines") does more than Interpret their methodological framework; It 
also runs the risk of replacing a traditional, abstract civic Instruc- 
tion by a new subject: a type of "social studies" which. In practice. 
Is often as pseudo-academic as that which it replaces. Among young 
teachers who arc insufficiently informed and, for this very reason, 
susceptible to dogmatic ideologization this leads to a set of typical 
attitudes, to a global formula with an actlonlstlc ideology, and to 
so-called "ideologically critical" explanations of "structures" and 
"processes" in society. Those attitudes then serve as an absolute 
authority in their Judgments. 

3. On the Problem of Teacher Training 

When Holtmann speaks of the supposedly "only slight effect" of 
the Critical Theory and of neo-?larxist positions, this may, in fact, 
still be relevant for the reality at school up to now, (According to 
my knowledge, however, there are no substantiated empix^ical results 
which prove this, probably for obvious reasons.) This, however, by 
no means applies to the colleges and universities which produce our 
teachers. The above-mentioned positions — although often stated in 
quite a narrow-minded and simplified form (only a small minority of 
our students are really intelligent representatives of Marxist posi- 
tions)— are here clearly in the majority. And this Is not only in the 
subjects which deal with social sciences in the more narrow sense: 
nowadays, the social sciences, however insufficiently practiced, exert 
a strong influence on educational science, on religious instruction, 
history, foreign languages, etc, and this, of course, must sooner or 
later have an impact on the daily teaching practice in our schools. 
One can hardly speak any more of a chiefly "content-oriented teacher 
training" and an imaginary "objectivism that is oriented toward the 
subjects with appeals to social behavior" (disregarding certain 
"conservative" remnants at some xinlversities and in some subjects). 
Finally, one can no longer speak at all of the "normative power of the 
evidence of the given facts" at our universities: too much of what 
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had been passed on as mattor-of-f act, and too many integrative struc- 
tures and norms have been broken-'-especially in Germany--since 19^5» 
The formal idea of "learning how to learn," which flows from educational 
science and general didactics as well as from the theory of learning, 
has long since overcome that imaginary "subject-oriented objectivisni", 
especially in the subsidiary subjects, and has dra\m their form into 
question, or rather, has already solved it to a great extent. Poli- 
tical didactics of supposedly "critical" and "emancipatory" social 
sciences is establishing itself in many places as a new aicta-acadomic 
subject. This typo of didactics lays claim to those criteria which 
ar^' oDligatory and relevant. In the face of the expressed no^^d for 
an ideology among those students who are "radical" and lazy" one only 
has to look at the topics and products of our university lectures and 
seminars, the daily disillusionraents 'juffered by many prof* ssors, and 
the academic standards themselves in order to nee this: a steady 
erosion of the overall standard in so far as it is related to academic 
quality and differentiated discourse. 

The "hidden curriculum" is, moreover, also to be found — for many 
of our lectures and seminars — in the paperback literature of "critical," 
neo-*^rxist, and "revolutionary" origins. This is an important factor 
in official university life whic^ can hardly be underostimatod : 
Rowohlt Aktuell, Editioii Suhrkamp, and the neo-leftist publishers such 
as Trikont, Oberbaum,V/agenbach, Pahl-Rugenstein are omnipresent with 
their publications. They are pushing a concept of society, especially 
among students in social studies, which is supposed to be "critical" 
but is, in reality, ideologically and dogmatically narrow-minded. 
Every lecturer in the FRG could tell a long tale about this, unless 
most of them prefer to remain silent* The students* choice of litera- 
turn is, at any rate, determined to a great extent by these offers. 
Att'-mpts to work with a wide and balanced selection of literature and 
sources is widely regarded as "bourgeois objectivism," which is to b'^ 
replaced by "partiality": the widespread polemics against so-called 
scientific positivism — often found among students who master neither 
orthography nor the rudiments of the theory of the sciences and 
humanities — is only the ideological veiling of both massive political 
actionism and a lack of motivation and capability to carry on differ- 
entiated discourse. (I am gladly willing to relate fresh pieces of 
experience from recent lectures and seminars in the oral discussion.) 

When Holtmann talkr. repeatedly about a "lack of scepticism and 
inductive empirical experience" among the older teachers in service, 
then this also applies, mutatis mutandis , to a considerable number of 
the newly trained teachers with their tendencies toward a dogmatic 
immunization of their own positions. Since teacher training in the 
FRG luns in a vicious circle — school/university/back-to-school — and 
since hardly any exposure to social, professional, or political experi- 
ences is being demanded from our high school graduates in the course 
of their adolescence and education, an "imaginary world" comes into 
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being which Is encouraged by those "facts"— a world which Is void of 
experience, a-prlorlstlc and dogmatized. At present, oiir universities 
are producing, in a pronounced form, Intellectuals (according to 
Schiunpeter) in the deficient mode—especially in the sphere of the 
social sciences. Here, one learns to "criticize" before even a minimum 
of Information, recognition, and insight into "given material" has 
been established. "Factual content" is a Priori "problematizod" and 
criticized, often without the most elementary information being known. 
One immunizes oneself right from the beginning against the recognition 
of ?uch information by the moralizing, defamatory, and actionistic 
derogation of the existing facts and institutions as "forms of govern- 
ment" which must be abolished, and which, supposedly, are an "antago- 
nistic" impediment toward individual emancipation. 

V. How Positions in the Thporv of the Methods of Academic Stiidv 
Relatlvize each other 

The remarks Holtmann is making about those controversies which 
were purely academic originally, but which have changed since I968 into 
"sociopolitical rivalries and power struggles over professorships and 
institutes," are indeed quite relevant. In such an understatement, 
however, the partly hidden, partly very overt and direct invasion of 
academic life by political arguments in the FRG is not expressed clearly 
enough. Indeed, Holtmann does say that academic theory-directed polemics 
is on the verge of degenerating into "mutual accusations." This 
correct statement characterizes a situation which is bad enough in 
Itself. The massive ideological encroachment of political criteria 
upon our policies for offering a chair and our policies within the 
institutes has indeed been detrimental to the plxiralistic university. 
This encroachment — even where it produced only partial results initially 
—seems to lead to more and more politically "mono-colored" faculties 
and universities. It may be true that positions of the critical theory 
and of neo-!larxist origin had a "special need to compensate" and that 
some universities have so far been too mono-coloredly "conservative." 
The establishment and institutionalization of neo-llarxist centers of 
power at universities such as Bremen, Oldenbxirg, Marburg, Kassel, and 
others is, however, a reaction the strength of which must be noted 
with great concern from the viewpoint of a pluralistic-liberal democ- 
racy and also from that of the university itself. 

Those "normative-ontological" theories and approaches provide a 
certain counterweight — also in the field of university politics — of 
which I would not say, as does Holtmann, that they would fall outside 
the present controversy over academic theory in the Federal Republic. 
It cannot be said of them either that they are "only represented at 
a few universities in the Federal Republic," neither does it seem 
admissible to me to attribute only at best a marginal effect, as Holt- 
mann suggests, to the writings of the Freiburg (Wilhelm Hennis, Dieter 
Oberndorfer) and tfunich (Hans Maier, Nikolaus Lobkowitz, Manfred 
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Hettich, et al ,) schools of political science. They both exert con- 
siderable influence. A series of experts in historical studies, such 
as Thomas Nipperdey (Nfunich), Kurt Kluxen (Erlangen), Hans Buchheim 
(Mainz), or Theodor Schieder (Cologne) must be included here. Younger 
professors such as Ulrich Matz or Peter Graf Kielmannsegg could indeed 
be called the 'third generation' of this approach. Quite a few of the 
important representatives of constitutional studies, particularly the 
group around the periodical Per Staat ^ including Roman Schnur, Werner 
Weber, Helmut Quaritsch, Roman Herzog, et al . must be mentioned here, 
as well as the sociologists Helmut Schelsky and Arnold Gehlen, also 
thr philosophers Hermann Liibbe und Glinter Rohrmoser. The effect of the 
academic publications of the afore-mentioned is of new relevance with 
regard to a growing trend in the Federal Republic to look more crit- 
ically at the one-sided "emancipatory" conception of academic inquiry, 
though admittedly this cannot yet be finally assessed. 

p. y^e Limit s of Emancipatory Pedagogics 

The past decade of political education in the Federal Republic 
was characterized chiefly by dialectic-historical theoretical approaches 
and emancipatory aims. Thus, for instance, JUrgen Habermas, writing 
as early as I96I, could not see democracy as a system like any other; 
in his opinion the essence of democracy lies in the fact that "...it 
effects far-reaching social changes which increase the freedom of the 
individual and which can in the end perhaps perfect it. Democracy 
works towards self-determination of humanity, and only when the latter 
is realized is the former true. Political participation will then be 
synonymous with self-determination."^^ What must be taken into account 
in the current discussion of this with regard to the theory of academic 
inquiry and social philosophy? The representatives of the emancipatory 
school see a phase of a "counter-reformation"^^ since the end of the 
sixties, following certain encouraging beginnings. A growing number of 
their critics see a "reverse trend"^^ tinderway since the destruction 
began of the "essentialism of Hegel's legacy of the emancipation 
philosophy" (Karl Popper), the myth of the 'total Reason' which 
ostensibly reveals itself in history (Hans Albert)^\ i.e. Habermas's 
doctrine of "society as a historically effected totality for the pur- 
poses of critical maieutics of political practice. "^^ From the aim of 
the 'emancipated citizen,' namely to overcome National Socialist total- 
itarianism and the authoritarian political culture of German tradition 
in general, came forth in \-he course of the sixties already an increas- 
ing ideological overloading of the idea of emancipation. This became 
clear, for instance, in the change from an initially liberal -plural- 
istic concept of conflict to 'antagonistic' ideas of society and 
neo-Marxist theories of class conflict. 

Thus, in the Federal Republic, it is this ideologically over- 
biirdened emancipation ideology which has not been able to avoid the 
'dialectic of enlightenment.' It has perverted from a theory of 
enlightenment to new 'monolithism'^\ to new normative didactics of 



of persuasion and conviction, to a social science which takes Its 
legitimation from the supposed knowledge of the ^'historically effected 
totality." It Is precisely through this that It deteriorates fxirther 
into a new "aggressive counter enlightenment" with a firm belief In Its 
own political salvation, unrealistic know-all manner, penetrating 
morality and zealous intolerance (Hermann LUbbe)."^^^ From this stage 
it can be changed at any time into an "approved doctrine of society" 
and ultimately a 'state religion' — something which Theodor Adorno was 
well aware of."^"^ Here then the term 'emancipation* has been sub- 
jected to that process of which Robert Spaemann has recently said that 
it has seldom been beneficial for any word, namely, to be pushed into 
the slot which is reserved for the word 'good.' No word has benefitted 
from this; "...neither the words 'healthy,' 'patriotic,' 'altruistic,' 
'German,' nor 'scientific,' nor any other word. Through being moved 
up to the place of the word 'good' words are made taboo and can evade 
further questioning... In the face of the emancipation ideology we 
must defend the right of self-determination of the citizen. The term 
emancipation, ideologically overcharged, has become ambiguous. Once 
meant as liberation from authoritarian power, it now serves as a 

legitimation of a new kind of authority, namely that which manages to 

12) 

declare itself emancipatory." 

In any case, the present emancipation ideology in West Germany has 
simplified the actual complementary nature of freedom, self-determina- 
tion, and emancipation of the citizen on the one hand and authority^ 
identification, and the sociopolitical consensus on the other hand. 
It has been simplified into an Either-Or dichotomy instead of bringing 
it to bear positively on the analysis and evaluation of all educational 
and social processes. This ideology is also supported by the mistaken 
notion that the 'nature' of man must only be allowed to develop freely 
and without restraints for him, so that he might find himself on that 
road at the end of which man's freedom will 'perhaps be perfected,' 
although human 'nature' is anything but a simple factor, is not of a 
single cast but many-sided, contradictory in itself. 

The criticism of such a one-dimensional emancipation ideology 
states: "A man cannot become a true man if left to his own devices, 
i.e. the essence of man's 'nature' lies in the fact that it is dependent 
on regulation, ordering, disciplining of its contradictory factors, on 
the orientation of its individual development on authority, models, 
coxisensus of values, and in becoming a person through the choice of 
For and Against with regard to these. ""^^^ Moreover, in the past few 
years the practical manifestation of emancipation in the Federal 
Republic and in many other Western countries has itself confirmed this 
dependency: all too easily the experiment of radically autonomous 
self -regulation shifts suddenly into self-enslavement or self-destruc- 
tion; 'critical awareness' becomes an uncritical gullibility with 
regard to dogma and only a slight capacity for self-criticism. The uni- 
g^ersal enthronement of the principle of pleasure, for instance, would 
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never reach the goal of "the greatest possible good/'"^^*'^ but would in 
fact rather quickly express itself in self -destructive economism and 
a low cultural niveau. 

Political education today must therefore keep in mind not only 
the dangers of incapacitation and 'consumption' of the individual in 
the social and power structures of the 'advanced industrial society' 
(v;hich should certainly not be argued away), but also the other sido 
of the coin: the weakening, if not to say the destruction of the 
'bloc des idees incontpstables ' in the pluralistic industrial socie- 
ties, that is, the crisis and weakness of that minimum of common basic 
beliefs, without v;hich neither personal identity nor solidarity and 
co-operation, i.e. the historically-politically relevant and durable 
existence of a society arc possible. The contemporary free plural- 
istic social state has madn possible for the individual citizen a 
measure of free self-dovelopmr-rnt unimagin'd before. (It hardly s^.ons 
possible to extend this measure of freedom without tearing thr social 
fabric.) This pluralistic state has, however, also led to 'exposing 
f ore-', s ' "^^^ which threaten man's very existence, to a separation of 
individual and group int- rests which leads to absoluto political absti- 
nonce and which therefore works against representative democracy. 

From the beginning the free constitutional democracy associated 
— as can b'^ fascinatingly studied from its sourcef], for instance fron 

the Federalist --man' s will to gain emancipation with a mistrust of his 
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nature, which was why it balanced power with power. Of this mis- 

trust — not only, by th^- v;ay, of the temptations of the pow^ r of the 
mighty rulers, but also of th*' impotence of the ruled — there is usually 
little to bo seen in the Messianic ideas of d'^mocracy and emancipation 
of today, which tend to identify the 'palaces' always with vice and 
the 'huts' always with virtue. In contrast, political education for a 
free constitutional democracy is always concerned at tho same time with 
th*-- function of the sociopolitical institutions in the service of 
guaranteeing freedom and with its task of safeguarding "the capacity 
of the wholf- to function""^^\ in other words at the same time with the 
insurance of freedom in the face of self-abuse, i.e. with the necessary 
and absolutely real dialectic of personal freedom and integrating insti- 
tutions, authority and self-determination, progress and conservation, 
personal development through the For and Against with regard to society. 
It is a matter, then, of the realization that 'emancipation' can never 
consist of the abolition of all kinds of restrictions and ties, but 
that the substance of 'reasonable freedom' in the reality of human 
history is rather to be sought in the equilibrium of 'freedom under the 
law.' Edmund Burke summarized this dialectic in the fabric of all 
history and society in a splendid '^Letter to a Member of the National 
Assembly in Paris" (1791) in which, among other things, he says: 
"Men arc qualified for civil liberty in exact 
proportion to their disposition to put moral 
chains upon their own appetites; in proportion 
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as their love of justice Is above their rapacity; 
In proportion as their soundness and sobriety 
of understanding Is above their vanity and pre- 
sumption; In proportion as they are more dis- 
posed to the counsels of the wise and good, In 
preference to the flattery of knaves. Society 
cannot exist unless a controlling power upon will 
and appetite be placed somewhere, and the less of 
It there Is within, the more there must be without. 
It Is ordained In the eternal constitution of 
things that men of Intemperate minds cannot be 
free. Their passions forge their fetters .'^^^^ 
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